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BRADDOCK ” ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 


112 SO. ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


We desire to call attention to our Fall Line of 
Furnishings which are now being displayed and 
hope we may have the opportunity of showing 
them to the subscribers of this paper, together 
with those persons who may feel 
interested. 

That our Prices and Quality are correct, we 
know, but never-the-less, would like you to call, 


indirectly 


exemine and pass judgment. 

Our Line comprises, Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, 
Underwear, Rain-coats. Bath-robes, Fancy and 
Dress Vests, an Unusual Variety of Neckwear, 
in fact all articles pertaining to a complete line 
of Men's Furnishings. 


BRADDOCK ¥. ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 
112 So. ELEVENTH STREET 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE 


TO FRIENDS AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE EM- | 


MANUEL MOVEMENT. THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


a unique little work, helpful to all types of religious 
thought. To some nervous patients, quieting and 
strengthening. *** A poetic interpretation which 
has brought comfort and illumination to many 
-Congregationalist. Charming in its simplicity 
—Churchman More than charming, a sacred 
hand-book.—Edward Everett Hale. Helpful and 
suggestive—Friends’ Intelligencer. Price 35 cts 
WoOOLMAN’S JOURNAL (in Pres. Eliot’s List), 28 
ets. Two two books for 50 cts. HomosumM Co., 
121 W. 63rd St., New York 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS’ SUPPLIES 


Many Friends desire to know where to get 
Engraved Wedding Invitation done right and ata 
moderate cost. After going the rounds they de- 
cide to have it done at the Friends’ Shop, where 
all kinds of Printing. Engraving and Special 
School Supplies are to be had. Try it. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building 


EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late Firs? 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., Stats 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


rors ot 


me 


Advertisements in this column five cents | 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—A MAN AND WIFETO DO THE 
work on a small place, 12 miles from Phila- 


delphia. Reference, Address, H. D. WALTER 
Wallingford, Pa 


ANTED—By a Friend of wide experience 
position as matron at Old Ladies’ Boarding 
Home among Friends. Addiess, Box 87, This Office. 


a 


ANTED--MAN AND WIFE, MAN TO TAKE 

charge of garden, chickens and heater fire 
Wife to do house-work. Address GREENLAND, 
Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
50 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS WITH BOARD 
G. S. WooLMAN, 
1708 Race Street. 


Per day, $1.50. Special moderate rates per week. 


WE SHOULD LIKE TWO BOAR‘ERS FOR 
our extra room, which is very pleasant and sunny. 
North of the R. R. in Swarthmore. R.C.S., Box 


272, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Have you a business to advertise, 


a sentiment or cause to extend? 3000 gummed 
labels, 1 to 14 words, $1.00 by mail; 1000, 50 cts 
Homosum Co., 121 W. 63rd St., New York 


IGEO. C. CHILD! 
WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A small private party will sail from 
New York, November 27 
Six Months Send for Itinerary 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


ues, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


EXCLUSIVE and STYLISH DESIGNS 


IN 


Winter Millinery 


A LARGE SELECTION OF THE CORRECT MODELS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
‘iver a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 


communicate with him. 


register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gatei the school, said, ““The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schools and al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself--Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.”’ 

Catalogues on request 
ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Head Master. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Stenographe 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 








The Timekeeper 


in your pocket should be 
one you may rely on—it 
will be if bought here. 
Ninety years experience, 


and our guarantee, are 


your protection. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 
or H,. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


MISS MARY BUTLER 


Will give instruction in her Studio, 2127 Green 
Street, after November Ist. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


OFFICES: { 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 
Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs 
Price 50c., postage 4 c. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Is it after all a breach of Christian charity to 
tell men they are wrong,—to do it gently and hope- 
fully, when you are convinced that their error 
goes deep and carries evil consequences? Surely 
silence on fundamental things is the graver breach 
of Christian charity. 


In the British Friend. T. R. GLOVER. 


“OH, THAT I KNEW WHERE TO FIND HIM!” 


Go not my soul in search of Him, 
You will not find Him there, 

Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far off realms of space 
The spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 


Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And soul with soul hath kin; 

The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 


And if the vision come to thee, 
Revealed by inward sign, 

Earth will be full of Deity, 
And with His glory shine. 


Thou shalt not want for company, 
Nor pitch thy tent alone; 

The dwelling God will go with thee 
And show thee of His own. 


Then go not thou in search of Him, 
But to thyself repair; 
Wait thou within in silence dim, 
And thou shalt find Him there. 
Frederic L. Hosmer. 





CENTENNIAL OF WHITEWATER MEETING. 

The celebration of the Centennial of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, held in Richmond, Ind., Tenth 
month 1st to 3rd, is of more than merely local 
interest. More than any other occasion in a score 
of years, so far as known to the writer, it has 
brought out in a large community of Friends of 
both branches a sense of unity, and a desire that 
the bitterness of the separation shall be entirely 
forgotten. The meetings were arranged by a com- 
mittee representing both “branches” of Friends, 
working in perfect harmony. They were held in 
the “Hicksite’” meeting house, and were largely 
attended by Friends of both kinds. 

The first settlement in the Richmond neighbor- 





| 





| sent this discussion to its readers. 
| addresses of the afternoon were those of Wilson 





hood was made by Friends from North Carolina 
in 1806. In the same and following years, meet- 
ings were held in the log cabin of one of the set- 
tlers. In 1807 a log cabin meeting house was 
built, and an “indulged” meeting of eighty-four 
established by West Branch Monthly Meeting. 
In 1809 Whitewater Monthly Meeting was organ- 
ized, composed of 265 Friends of various ages. 
This was the first religious organization of the 
kind in Indiana. In 1812 West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting was established by Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and Whitewater was made a part of it. 
Within five years as many other monthly meet- 
ings were established in the vicinity of Richmond. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting was organized in 1821 
with five Quarterly meetings. 

At the time of the division both branches re- 
tained the original name of Whitewater Month- 
ly Meeting. The “orthodox” retained the prop- 
erty, while the “Hicksites” built, first a frame 
building, and a generation later the present brick 
structure in which the centennial meetings were 
held. 

The initial session was opened by an informai 
reception, with much shaking of hands. William 
Dudley Foulke, of our “branch,” gave the opening 
address, speaking of the doctrine, conduct and 
hopes of Friends. 

President Kelley, of Earlham College, presided 
at this and several other sessions. Other papers 
on the pioneer life of the early members of the 
meeting were presented by Eli Jay and Professor 
Harlow Lindley, of Earlham. The papers of the 
afternoon session were devoted to historical 
sketches of the two monthly meetings by Eli Jay 
and Frances Robinson. In the evening Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, gave an ad- 
dress on the Contributions of Quakerism to Mod- 
ern Civilization. 

Seventh-day morning, after a number of brief 
biographical sketches, a valuable paper was read 
by President Kelley, of Earlham College, on “‘The 
Influence of Friends on American Education.” If 
possible the Intelligencer should some time pre- 
The principa! 


Doan, of Indianapolis, on “Some Elements of 
Strength in Our Business Meetings,’ and Prof. 
Elbert Russell, of Earlham, on ‘‘The Outlook for 
Friends.” These papers seemed to focus the in- 
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creasing sense of unity of the mixed congregation 
and there was much expression of feeling that 
the division of 1828 was unnecessary, and that 
there should be unity among all Friends. It was 
realized that this does not involve the merging 
of the different bodies of Friends, but only their 
loyal and cordial co-operation in their common 
service. This feeling was deepened and confirmed 
by the able address of Dr. Rufus Jones, of Hav- 
erford College, in the evening on the subject, ““The 
Growing Unity of Christians.” 

Two papers departing somewhat from the trend 
of the others, should not be overlooked, both pre- 
sented on Seventh-day. One discussed in a lively 
and interesting way, “The Ancient Customs of 
Friends”; the other was a powerful appeal for 
“Equal Responsibilities and Privileges for Wo- 
men.’ The former was prepared by Elmira Wil- 
son and Miriam McDavitt, the latter by Mary 
Foulke Morrison, daughter of William Dudley 
Foulke. 

On First-day morning Dr. Rufus M. Jones and 
many others of the “other branch” attended our 
meeting, while the meetings of the “‘orthodox”’ in 
the afternoon and evening 
Friends of all kinds. 

Altogether the meetings made up a remarkable 
series, not soon to be forgotten. They were a real 
contribution to the cause of Christian Unity. 

JESSE H. HOLMES. 


were attended by 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

On Seventh-day, the 25th, at 2 p. m., the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders was held. Visiting 
present were La Vergne F. Gardner 
from New York Yearly Meeting, and John Car- 
penter from Columbus, O., besides others. 

On First-day three meetings for worship were 
held, the evening session being more especially 
for the young people. 


Friends 


The audience room was 
well filled and the spoken word flowed freely to 
the edification of those present. Some of those 
present from other yearly meetings (John Car- 
penter among the number) were isolated mem- 
bers, and enjoyed the mingling with friends very 
much. We were made to realize through his 
labors the blessing of obedience. While working 
at his desk he had heard the call to attend Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting. He endeavored to excuse 
himself, but the call was repeated. He was obedi- 
ent. He said he had never had such an uplift in 
all his religious life. The same uplift was im- 
parted to others, so the blessing was twofold. 
Many good thoughts were given by our visiting 
friends, and also by some of our members. 

On Second, Third and Fifth-days half-hour de- 
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| votional meetings were held under care of a com- 





mittee. 

On Second-day, after the half-hour devotional 
meeting, in which many short testimonies were 
born by both old and young, in which we felt the 
Father’s presence, a short memorial service was 
held in remembrance of those who have passed 
on to the higher life since our last annual gathering. 

The language was: “Although the outward 
man perish, the inner man is renewed day by 
cay.’ From this we judge that the great Apostle 
The 
We try to keep it 


anticipated the passing away of the body. 
body is the house we live in. 
in repair as long as we can. But the occupant 
must pass to another house. The soul is lent, the 
expression ot the thoughts of the Father clothed 
for a brief period to show forth the fulness of 
the Father’s love. We sometimes meet people 
who are afraid to die. It is not death they fear, 
but their thoughts regarding death. Understand 
you are spiritual beings. That in the Father’s 
own time the change comes. We do not die, the 
garment returns to earth. There is no death, an 
angel form walks the earth; we lay aside the bur- 
den and are issued from the prison walls into 
the perfect day.” 

The reading of the letters from our sister year- 
lv meetings were very encouraging, showing that 
their interest was in the same channel as ours. 
As the answers to the queries were read several 
of them were followed by short papers sent up 
from the monthly meetings on the subject of the 
query. The Philanthropic Committee reported an 
unusual amount of work done in the past year, 
especially along the lines of temperance, purity, 
mission work and child labor, the latter a new 
line just taken up. A letter was addressed to 
those who employ children in manufactories, with 
the endeavor to appeal to their nobler natures, by 


| asking them to consider what their feelings would 


be, if by some sudden calamity, they should be 
placed in the condition of those whom they employ. 
One little girl was spoken of who was seen at 
the age of three years, a bright, happy, active 
little one, as children generally are at that age. 
In a short time she was put to work in a cotton 
mill. In a few years she was seen again by the 
same person. All the brightness had gone out of 
her life. She was stooped, ragged and dirty, her hair 
unkempt, suffering written on her countenance. 
As the close of the meeting drew near all was 
hushed in silence for a short time when many in 
a few words gave expression to deep feelings, and 
we had a real living love feast together; then ad- 
journed to meet at Waynesville, O., in Eighth 
month, 1910. MARGARET K. SHOEMAKER. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
FARMER. 

[Opening remarks of Isaac H. Clothier as Chairman at 
the annual meeting of the National Farm School near 
Doylestown, Pa., Tenth month 3, 1909.] 

I appreciate the honor of the invitation to 
preside on this occasion, and especially as I am 
an entire novice in this new and beneficent form 
of industrial education. 

Entering the struggle of life at the early age 
of fifteen years, my opportunities for even a com- 
mon school education were but elementary, and 
I have in my more mature years naturally felt 
the lack of higher education, in which, perhaps, 
for that very reason, I have long been much inter- 
ested. 

About thirty-six years ago, when quite a young 
man, I accepted a place on the Swarthmore College 
Board of Managers, and during all that period 
I have been increasingly interested in College and 
University education. I have seen in that time, 
especially in the last two decades, an extra- 
ordinary growth therein, perhaps, and most hap- 
pily, even corresponding to the marvelous ma- 
terial development of the times. 

I esteem the development of the College system 
a necessary accompaniment to the material devel- 
opment I have referred to, and as a great aid 
thereto, but in the higher sense, as a healthful 
counterpoise, and in its cultural effects, a safety 
tc the nation’s life. 

About fifteen years ago I accepted an invitation 
to become a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the then comparatively young Williamson Trades 
School, and since then I have become also in- 
creasingly interested in the education of young 
men for trades. The interest I have taken therein 
has naturally somewhat divided my attention, but 
without impairing my interest in University edu- 
cation; I have come to believe that in a certain 
sense trade education, the education of labor, 
is aS important,—perhaps even more so—both 
from the nature of the instruction and from the 
fact that it appeals to a larger number. 

The excellent example set by the Williamson 
School is being widely followed throughout the 
country in the establishment of similar schools 
so far as the facilities are afforded for the work, 
and in a recognition of the fact that the old ap- 
prentice system, which is still widely prevalent, 
should and must in time give way to the wiser 
more economical and _ effective. methods of 
trade instruction, more in keeping with the spirit 
of the age. 

The most distinguished educational authority 
of our generation some time ago wrote as fol- 
lows: 
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“The apprentice system has been in past cen- 
turies, and still is to some extent, an unjust and 
imperfect method. It is a slow and wasteful way 
of learning a trade and liable to great abuses. 
Any bright and intelligent youth can learn a deal 
more in three years at a good trades school than 
in seven years of apprenticeship.” 

It is unnecessary in this connection to mention 
the name of Dr. Charles William Eliot. 

As regards the teaching of trades and turning 
out of fully equipped journeymen in the various 
forms of mechanical frades, there can be no doubt 
that the character of instruction afforded at the 
Williamson School is incomparably in advance of 
the old apprentice system, which was wasteful 
both in labor and in time, turning boys into 
journeymen through most improvident methods, 
taking five years to do the educational work of 
three years, the boys doing meantime a great deal 
of unnecessary drudgery, and picking up a 
knowledge of the trade as they could, too often 
almost without instruction, or instruction most 
grudgingly given by uninterested journeymen, 
themselves not over-skilled, and interested in the 
learners only as fags or attendants on their own 
convenience. 

There are, of course, numerous conscientious 
employers who do the best they are able to do for 
their apprentices, but the system, though the best 
attainable in the past, is imperfect, and such train- 
ing, even at its best, is naturally quite inferior to 
the truer and more economical methods of trade 
instruction at the Williamson School. 

And having with the lapse of time learned some- 
thing as to methods and results of trade instruc- 
tion, I am now introduced to a new and beneficent 
form of industrial education, which may be des- 
tined to become one of the most important of all. 
' need hardly dwell on the extent and importance 
of the Farming Industry of America. It is by 
far the greatest of all the industries, even, per- 
haps, equalling in extent all the others combined. 

Governor Hughes, almost as much a national 
figure as President Taft himself, has quite re- 
cently said at the State Fair at Syracuse: 

“We rejoice in the diversity of opportunity in 
this state, in the magnitude of its trade and com- 
merce and in the extraordinary development of its 
industry. Many fail, however, to appreciate the 
prominence of New York as an agricultural state 
and the importance to the prosperity of all our 
people of promoting our agricultural interests. 
We have over $1,000,000,000 invested in farms 
and their equipment. New York stands fourth 
among the states in the total value of its farm 
products, being exceeded, according to the last 
census, by only Ohio, Illinois and Iowa. 
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‘‘The farmers of New York are especially for- 
tunate in the diversity of their production and in 
the accessibility to markets. We do not decry the 
opportunities that exist in other parts of the 
country, but we must emphasize the great oppor- 
tunity that lies here. New York should hold its 
farmers’ boys, and those who desire great agri- 


cultural advantages may find them here in abun- 
dance. 

‘‘The necessity for skill and special training is 
obvious. The importance of agricultural educa- 
tion needs not to be debated. There is just as 
much need for close scientific study on the farm 
as in technical industry. Success comes to the 
practical man who studies and applies in his own 
efforts the results of a wider experience than he 
can individually command.” 

I have also observed that my friend and neigh- 
bor, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Mr. James McCrea, some time ago suggested that 
a committee of the Board look into the matter 
of establishing an experimental farm in Delaware, 
where the railroads could afford a speedy market 
to the products of the land. 

The committee’s report on the subject was 
favorable, and the Railroad Company has bought 
a farm and is to undertake its operation with a 
view to the furtherance of both the agricultural 
and the railroad interests. 

When the Long Island Railroad established 
some time ago an experimental farm something 
on the same order, many persons scoffed at the 
idea. They said it was impossible to grow any- 
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thing on the waste land chosen for the experi- 
ment. The scoffing changed to admiration when 
in a short time the Long Island people had suc- 
ceeded in growing successfully 380 different 
varieties of plants, including many of those most 
marketable in adjacent cities. 

Comparatively a few years ago farming was 
generally unprofitable and looked upon with dis- 
favor, because of the drudgery attendant upon 
farm operations, and the farmers’ boys the coun- 
try over omitted no opportunity to obtain positions 


in the already overcrowded cities. 


The price 
of farm lands fell, even in favored localities, 
and altogether, the outlook was most dis- 


couraging. I am satisfied that conditions have 
considerably changed for the better, but there is 
room for far greater improvement, and the true 
road to accomplish the desired object is to so elevate 
the calling as to make farming the most honor- 
able occupation, ranking in dignity with the pro- 
fessions. The way to do this, I am sure, is to 
avail of the opportunities of the age which science 
is offering in the improvement and effectiveness 
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of farm methods. The State Colleges are doing 
much, but as I understand it, agriculture with 
them is only a branch of instruction, and they 
do not aim especially to qualify young men for 
farming as an occupation. 

I understand that the National Farm School, 
where we meet on this interesting occasion, is the 
pioneer school of its kind in the country, as 
the Williamson Trades Schoo] is in trades instruc- 
tion. 

I fully believe there is at least as great need for 
proper instruction in farming as in the trades, 
as in commerce, in manufactures, in banking or in 
the professions. 

The developments of the age in almost every 
line of human effort have been of late stupendous, 
and the promise of possibilities in the future is 
quite inconceivable. 

There is every reason why the greatest and 
most beneficent form of human industry, involv- 
ing, besides the material results to the world, the 
direct welfare of millions of people engaged in it, 
should be conducted according to the wisest and 
most scientific methods under conditions leading 
te the most fruitful production, with wise and 
thrifty procedure, making the occupation most 
attractive, and enabling the farmer to reap re- 
wards as great as in any other occupation, under 
circumstances conducive to healthful, elevating 
and cultured lives. 

I congratulate the President and Directors of 
this most admirable school, and I trust the ex- 
ample may be followed the country over with 
far-reaching and beneficent results. When I re- 
member, among other persecutions, the denial 
of the ownership of land to the Jews, it is to mea 
most impressive coincidence that this pioneer 
school of farming should have been founded and 
fostered by this remarkable people, who, originally 


| a race despised by so-called Christians, have by 


high standards and practices of correct living, in- 
telligence, economy and thrift, earned and re- 
ceived the respect of mankind, and with their busi- 
ness probity, their genius for the conduct of 
affairs, their energy and skill, have become leaders 
in commerce, and in almost every form of produc- 
tive industry, and to-day are almost the bankers of 
the world. 

It is a further and most interesting coincidence, 
that the school established in the State 
founded by William Penn, the great apostle of 
religious liberty. 


was 


God is better served in resisting a temptation 
to evil, than in many formal prayers. 
—WILLIAM PENN in Some Fruits of Solitude. 
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FAITH AND CHRISTIANITY. 
{Editorial in The Evangelical Friend (Cleveland, O.).] 

One thing in the Editor of the British Friend 
we greatly admire, he says what he means and one 
can follow him understandingly. He is not one of 
those guess-what-I-mean-if-you-can kind of writ- 
ers. In the August number of that paper, he 
labors with the question, “Are we Unitarian,” and 
proves to his own satisfaction that he is not, al- 
though he acknowledges that he fails to accept 
some of the vital doctrines of Christianity. For 
instance notice the following: 

A word should be added to those who think themselves 
Unitarian because, in the light of what seem to them 
facts, they are unable to profess the belief, which “ortho- 
doxy” seems to require, in certain events—such as the 
miraculous birth of Jesus or His physical resurrection. It 
may be enough to say that it was not such beliefs that 
produced the original Christian experience out of which 
the great affirmations of Christianity really sprang. The 
miraculous birth was, it seems, unknown to (it certainly 
was never emphasized by) the first generation of Chris- 
tians, for it finds no place in the Epistles; and, while the 
assurance that their Lord had conquered death was un- 
doubtedly needed to restore their faith in Him, that faith 
rested on no mere physical basis, but had its roots in what 
they knew of His character, and in what He had revealed 
to them (before His death) of God and of their own true 
selves. This revelation we may have, even while we re- 
tain an open mind as to the historical facts of His entry 
into this world and as to the precise method of His leav- 
ing it. Loyalty to the facts of history need not bring us 
into conflict with loyalty to His person, or with experi- 
mental knowledge of His work for us and in us. 

From this we see he sets aside the miraculous 
birth and the resurrection of Jesus Christ and 
then with one sweep denies that loyalty to his- 
torical facts has any bearing upon loyalty to 
Christ. Who is this Christ he believes in then if 
the historical facts concerning His life have no 
essential relation to Him? In thus spiritualizing 
Jesus Christ he makes of Him but a man in whom 
dwelt the divine spirit. What is this, pray, but 
Unitarianism, the very Unitarianism that Friends 
have met in Hicks‘sm since its inception? And 
yet he would have us believe he is not Unitarian. 

But let us notice again: He contends that 
formulae are a secondary matter. While passing 
we may note that this opens widely the door to 
the grossest forms of intellectual fanaticism and 
is directly contrary to the Biblical admonition 
“Hold fast the power of sound words.” But the 
important point for present consideration is his 
idea of the first conception of the Trinity in the 
minds of men. He says: 

The Church became so intent on fixing correct formulae 
that it almost forgot for a time the great inward experi- 
ences of personal revelation and salvation which Christ 
had brought to men, and which alone gave the formulae 


any real worth or meaning. 
See article “The Threefold Benediction,” in the British 
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| touch upon, but it is not necessary. 
| up and tell us what it is? 


| necessary to have it properly labeled for it cer- 
| tainly is not Christianity. 


| in rentals. 
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Friend for June, 1909 (p. 143), where we have endeavored 
to show that the three Names for God—Father, Son and 
Spirit—were an outcome of the spiritual experience of the 
first Christians, and necessary to give that experience full 
expression. 

Notice he does not say the three persons of the 
God-head, but three names of one being. The 


trinity then is not a trinity of beings but of names 


| only. But further “these were an outgrowth of the 


spiritual experience of the first Christians.” Here 


| revelation is left out, if not virtually denied. All 


the clear declarations of Scripture regarding the 
revelation of the Father, all that it declares con- 


| cerning the Son, and again of the Holy Spirit, is 


disregarded, and for such a divine revelation we 
have an evolution of thought in the minds of the 
first Christians producing the idea of the Trinity. 
These names, Father, Son, and Spirit, were made 


| necessary as an outgrowth of experience in order 
| that that experience might be expressed. 


There are other points in the article we might 
If such 
thought is not Unitarian, will some one please rise 
It would seem to be 


Oh, elusive negation, 


shall I call thee ‘““New Theology?” 


THE CONFUSING FACTOR IN ECONOMICS. 


A friend traveling abroad sends us a “Mission- 
ary Post Card’”’ from London, representing in a 
graphic way the gruesome “land octopus” that 
sucks the life-blood of the people of that greatest 
city in the world. The tentacles of this devil-fish 
extend into and encircle much of the city. It shows 
how the Duke of Westminster owns (?) 400 acres 
in the thickly populated parts of that city with 
a yearly rental of $15,000,000; Lord Northhamp- 
ton owns (?) 260 acres; the Duke of Bedford 250 
acres; the Duke of Norfolk owns (?) most of the 
Strand. In all, this octopus grasps five square 
miles of London, and absorbs $100,000,000 a year 
Furthermore, this card tells us that 
500 peers own (?) an entire third of England; 
and 4,000 landlords own (?) an entire half of 
England. These figures may be subject to re- 


| vision and the exhibit of the card is certainly sen- 
| sational, but the cold figures at their minimum are 
| more gruesome than any pictured octopus. 


This 


survival of feudalism is still active at the very 


| heart of modern civilization, not only in the great 
| city of London, but in all cities. 


It is the confus- 
ing factor in economics. Here is a tangible, defi- 
nite source of monstrous evil. The wrong perpe- 


| trated is none the less cruel and atrocious because 


the perpetrators thereof are generally gentlemen 
and ladies who are conscious of doing no wrong,— 
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indeed, are often earnestly striving to do good. 
They are themselves, indeed, the saddest victims 


of a system which they did not create, and which | 
perhaps they would be glad to supplant, but are | 


helpless to do so. Nothing but the strong, wise 


action of the public, the common sense, the legisla- | 


tive arm of democracy, can wipe away this awful, 
unjust distribution of material things. Even 
democracy cannot do it suddenly, still less can it 
do it violently, but the thing must be done. Neither 
individuals, churches nor the State can serve 
morals or religion if they do not frankly face these 
awful facts and earnestly seek a remedy.—Unity 
(Chicago). 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
[From The British Friend.] 

It is very far from our desire or intention to 
enter upon a theological discussion with a writer 
in the Friends’ Intelligencer; but the reply by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes which appears in the Jntelli- 
gencer of the 7th ult., to our remarks (in the 
British Friend of May, 1909) on his treatment 
of the Fourth Gospel, seems to require some 
notice. We find Dr. Holmes a little elusive and 
difficult to capture. His first statement, to which 
we took exception, was that “in the Gospel of 
John the human Jesus had disappeared, except in 
some few incidents.” He now says that a state- 
ment we quoted from Prof. F. C. Burkitt, in oppo- 
sition to the above, that “in no early Christian 
document is the real humanity of Jesus so em- 
phasized as in the Fourth Gospel,” seems to him 
“absolutely true.” How to reconcile these two 
positions is beyond us. But the writer does not 
appear quite satisfied with the latter view after 
all, for he finds that in the Fourth Gospel “the 
suggestions of humanity are forced and uncon- 
vincing,” and that “the teaching of John’s Jesus 
shows a lack of the human elements so vitally 
present in the Sermon on the Mount.” We are 
here, perhaps, in the region of opinion rather than 
of fact; but we must record our own very distinct 
impression that the “suggestions of humanity” 
in this Gospel, some of which we detailed in our 
previous article, are very far indeed from being 
“forced and unconvincing.” A good specimen 
is in the words, “Jesus therefore, being wearied 
with his journey, sat thus by the well” (John 
4:6). It is surely “forced and unconvincing” to 
suggest that this weariness is artificially dragged 
in. Another is in the incident of washing the 
disciples’ feet (ch. 13), with the teaching about 
humble service that arises out of it. This does 
not seem to us to “lack the human element,” nor 
to be other than typical of the Jesus of this 





| to the inmost source from which the new nature 








Gospel; but our readers can judge for themselves. 
They will remember that it is the same Gospel 
that opens with “In the beginning was the Word,” 
which records, quite unobtrusively, that “Jesus 
wept.” A contention that the writer could not 
combine such statements without intellectual 
confusion does not seem to us to carry much 
weight in face of (what is to us) the plain evi- 
dence that he did. 

Dr. Holmes says that the teaching in this 
Gospel, “instead of directing men toward their 
duties to mankind, toward the making of a ‘divine 
kingdom on earth as it is in heaven,’ looks to a 
mystic and unreal world beyond.” With all re- 
spect to his opinion, this seems to us exactly the 
opposite of the facts. The apocalyptic visions and 
cosmic cataclysms that fill the thirteenth chapter 
of Mark find here no place whatever. The Judg- 
ment of men is not postponed to some far distant 
epoch, but it is taking place here and now, in 
the fact that “light is come into the world” to 
separate “truth” from “ill” (3: 19-21). The ex- 
pected return of Jesus “on the clouds of heaven” 
has given place to his coming as the Comforter 
into the hearts and lives of his people here. If 
the “Kingdom” is only once mentioned, its place 
is taken by the phrase “eternal life,”” which stands 
for something just as practical, just as much in 
this world, as the “Kingdom” itself. It is the 
writer’s habit to penetrate to the inmost secret 
of that about which he speaks: he is not satisfied 
with superficial descriptions but must go deeper: 
he speaks not of a “church” but of the “love” 
that binds it; not merely of a Father, but of 
“Spirit,” “Life,” and “Love.” To those who move 
on a different plane of thought, such teaching may 
easily seem abstract and unpractical; but it is 
not so to those who reach a sympathetic under- 
standing of the writer’s meaning. The long dis- 
course in chapters 14-15 is not designed to pre- 
pare the disciples for ‘“‘many mansions” in a world 
beyond, but to nerve them for the conflict which 
was close upon them; to bring them to such an 
experience of God as the Master himself lived 
in, so that they might face the hard trial without 
depending on his bodily presence: “that where I 
am, there ye may also be.” The teaching of the 
book is summed up in words than which none 
could be more practical: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another” (13: 35). If the Teacher says, “This 
is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent’? (6:29), it requires but little in- 
sight to see that he is not really disparaging con- 
duct in comparison with creed, but is penetrating 
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“an be derived that will enable a man to “work 
the works of God.” 

So far we have endeavored to meet Dr. Holmes 
on grounds of literary criticism—that is to say, 
of sympathetic and intelligent exposition of our 
author’s thoughts. But his article takes us 
much further, into places where we enter with 
hesitation. He says:— 

One who was “in the beginning with God,” who “was 
God,” who “made all things,” cannot be made to seem 
human by asserted thirst or weariness or trouble. A god 


may go through the motions of human limitation, but he 
cannot really experience it. 


Dr. Holmes is doubtless perfectly aware that 
in the last sentence he raises the root problem 
of Christian theology, and is setting his own 
“common-sense” judgment against the judgment 
of the Christian Church from the earliest times. 
We should hesitate, ourselves, to state with quite 
such light and easy dogmatism that the deepest 
conviction of every orthodox Christian thinker is 
palpably absurd and impossible. Who are we, 
to take upon ourselves to say that One who was 
“on an equality with God” could not become lim- 
ited as a real, true man? that Paul’s doctrine of 
the Incarnation was merely a piece of confused 
thinking? 
qualifies us to sit in judgment on Paul and 
“John?” What knowledge of Kenosis, of self- 
emptying, have we in our own lives, by which 
to judge whether it would be possible or not for 
God to become man? What acquaintance have 
we with Gethsemane and Calvary? These seem 
to us to be really pertinent questions. Perhaps 
most of us have a great deal to learn, before we 


dogmatize as to what can be and what cannot | 


be. 
There is a question which we often wish that 


students of Dr. Holmes’ calibre would deal with | 


more carefully than they do: the question how 
and when it came about that the first followers 


What experience of spiritual realities | 
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of Jesus began to worship him as God, and what | 
inner necessity there was that drove them to a | 


course to which all their training was antago- | 
Are the myth-making tendencies of cred- | 
ulous minds sufficient to account for this gigantic | 


nistic? 


mistake—if it was a mistake—being made by the 
disciples within a very few years of their Master’s 
death? by disciples who in matters of conduct 
and spiritual life have shown that their minds 


were lit up by a unique and priceless illumina- | 


tion? Would they.go so far wrong in one direc- 
tion and right in others? 


This is what Dr. Rendel Harris writes to us on | 


this subject :— 
Fhe question really is whether the early Christians were 


rightly guided to the affirmation that they made, by the 
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Holy Spirit; or whether, imagining vainly that they were 
going to be led into all truth, they were led into an almost 
universal error. 

There we are content to leave the matter; only 
adding that if men who trusted to the illumination 
of the Spirit, as fully as those first Christians 
trusted, were nevertheless allowed to fall into 
such great and palpable error, it seems difficult 
for Friends or anyone else to maintain that the 
guidance of the Spirit is a safe compass by which 
tc steer through life. For the question “What 
think ye of Christ?” is not merely theological, 
but religious: on our answer to it largely depends 
our thought of God; and on this again may de- 
pend the relation in which we live with him. 


CLASS RECITATION FOR FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

[Written by Elizabeth Walton Moore and recited by two 
little girls at Western First-day School Union, held at 
Ercildoun, Pa.] 

Question—Who are these people, Friends, by name? 
Known o’er the world, and called the same? 
Answer—They came from England years ago; 
Some called them Quakers, as you know. 
Question—Who was the founder of this sect? 
In Britain born, you recollect? 
Answer—His name, George Fox, you will recall, 
In Friendly circles known to all. 
Question—What did he do a name to win 
And lead the sons of man from sin? 
Answer—He preached and counseled them aright 
To follow still, “The Inner Light.” 
Question—What is the “Inner Light” then known, 
And where was all its brightness shown? 
Answer—The “Inner Light” he preached of then 
Was God’s voice in the souls of men. 
And does this Light still shine to-day, 
To point to us the better way? 
Yes, just as brightly does it shine, 
Because its Author is Divine. 
Question—What other Truths do Friends uphold 
That they first taught in days of old? 
Answer—They show plain modes of life and speech, 
Both Peace and Temperance, too, they teach. 


Question 


Answer 


Question—Then what should be our aim to do 

As this great world we journey through? 
Answer—Each his own duties should fulfill; 

Make earth a little better still. 
Question—Can children help this work to share, 

Are little heads too small for care? 
Answer—Yes, children have their tasks as well 

The Blessed Master’s words will tell. 
Question—How can the children lift the load 

And help the burdens on life’s road? 
Answer—Assist their parents; mind each rule; 

Be workers in the First-day school! 

Both—We all must work—each has his part; 

Be strong in purpose,—pure in heart. 

And when our labors here are done 

May we receive the crown we’ve won. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 16, 1909. 

A minister in Lawrence, Kansas, has resigned 
his pastorate and taken a position as street car 
conductor. He gives as one of his reasons that 
if he preached the truth he would offend most of 
his congregation; and as another, that if he or 
his wife were to make a pretense of dressing 
well the people would think they were paying 
their pastor too much. These are some of the 
ills of “the system of a professional ministry” ; 
but do all of our “‘free’’ ministers preach the truth 
as they see the truth; or do some of them hold 
back their honest thoughts for fear of adverse 
criticism, and do others content themselves with 
merely repeating truths that have been experi- 
enced by others and have not yet become a part of 
their own experience? 


PROGRAM OF THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 

I wish to express my hearty approval of the 
suggestion of Edward A. Pennock, in the Jntelli- 
gencer of the 2d, “That the papers, addresses and 
discussions at our next general conference should 
cluster around the theme, ‘The Bringing of the 
Kingdom of God.’ ”’ 

I believe this is the most vital proposition that 
has been made since the conferences were estab- 
lished. If the Kingdom of Heaven is for any 
world, it is for this world. If a heavenly govern- 
ment is worth hoping for, and striving for, and 
praying for, it is essential that we define it in 
plain language, and take steps toward uniting on 
a clear idea of what it is, and how it can be sub- 
stituted for our present very unheavenly govern- 
ment. 

Our conferences lose in effectiveness because 
the various subjects are considered, disconnected- 
ly, and not with a unity of purpose and object. If, 
in the consideration of every subject on the pro- 
gram, it should be clearly shown what laws or cus- 
toms were responsible for maintaining or aggra- 
vating the evil under consideration, and if it were 
shown what changes in laws or customs would 

tend to do away with the evil, the conference 


| would come pretty near to describing what consti- 





| proved and adopted by 


tutes the Kingdom of Heaven. 
White Plains, N. Y. JONATHAN C, PIERCE. 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE IN MARYLAND. 

[The amendment referred to below would disfranchise 
illtierate negroes but not illiterate whites.] 

The following minute was unanimously ap- 
the Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting of Friends at their regular meeting held 
Tenth month 6th, at Park Avenue Meeting- 
House, directed to be published in the daily papers 
and given the widest publicity possible: 

“The adoption of the proposed amendment to 
our State Constitution would be so disastrous to 


| good and safe government and so far-reaching in 


its effects upon our political system, that we ap- 
peal to our order-loving, patriotic fellow-citizens 


tc oppose its adoption. 


“This amendment is unwise, wrong in prin- 
ciple and unjust in its application to a free and 


| liberty-loving people, is in violation of the prin- 
| ciples of the Constitution of the United States 
| and therefore should not be adopted.” 





The Baltimore American says editorially of this 
action: 

“No more pregnant protest has been made 
against the proposed suffrage amendment than 
that registered by the Society of Friends. This 
religious organization stands distinctively for the 
protection of the rights and opportunities of all 
classes of men; its ideals of liberty and govern- 
ment from the earliest days have always been 
those of the most enlightened and progressive ob- 
servers of the actual trend of society. Anything 
that savors of persecution or political inequality 
comes under the reprobation of the body that in 
this country, as abroad, stands with watchful eye 


| upon the fundamental things of social organiza- 


tion, ready to pronounce dissent without quib- 
bling or compromise. For these reasons the sen- 
timent of the Friends of the Park Avenue Meet- 
ing-House is full of food for reflection. They 
declare that the amendment would be disastrous 
to good government; that it would have far- 
reaching effect upon our political system; that it 
is unwise and wrong in principle and unjust in 
its application to a free and liberty-loving peo- 
ple, besides being in violation of the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States.... 

“At the polls the Society of Friends has taken 
the clear position of enlightened and interested 
citizenship. It pierces the pretenses of political 
duplicity ; it sees through the sophistries put forth 
in support of the amendment; it dismisses all 
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insincere arguments framed to appeal to ignor- 
ance and prejudice; it sends forth its appeals to 
all citizens to vote against the amendment upon 
grounds that are incontestible. The followers of 
Fox and his fellows in persecution for the liber- 
ties that are now commonly enjoyed, and of 
which America is the illustrious exponent, do not 
represent in their stand merely the views of a 
sect, but the expression of s-utiment that they 
cherish as the sentiment of an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Their expression may, therefore, be taken 
as the very best average utterance of the men 
and women everywhere whose intelligence is un- 
fettered, whose sentiments are above prejudice, 
whose convictions are based upon sounder foot- 
ing than transitory pleas. They do not make a 
plea for a decision as between political parties, 
but as between principle and its subversion. 
They do not call upon the voter to stand by a 
party for its own sake, but they call upon the 
voter to stand by the principles which he should 
cherish for his sake.” 


THE RELIGION OF FRIENDS AND 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
Editors Friends’ jiielligencer: 

Believing that the accompanying strictly per- 
sonal letter, with its comments on the extract from 
Dr. Eliot’s notes, will be of interest to your read- 
ers, I have secured the reluctant consent of the 
writer to its publication in your columns. 

I. H. C. 
New York, September 28, 1909. 
My Dear Friend Isaac H. Clothier: 

I am in receipt of thy letter, also of the accom- 
panying copy of The Harvard Theological Re- 
view, containing the whole of President Eliot’s 
article, “The Religion of the Future.” 

I had read the excerpts of this as first published 
in the daily papers, and recently, the whole article 
as republished in the New York Times. I am very 
glad to have the article (and I thank thee for it) 
in the form—so convenient for keeping—thee has 
sent me. 

I was particularly impressed with the similar- 
ity of Dr. Eliot’s conception of the religion of the 
fiiture with original Quakerism, and my wife was 
so much so that she sent him a copy of “The Disci- 
pline,” of New York Yearly Meeting (which thee 
knows is devoid of most of the dogmatism of many 
of the disciplines of other meetings), and called 
his attention to the faith of Friends. He prompt- 
ly replied in part as follows: “I agree with you 
that the principles of the Society of Friends are a 
much closer approximation to the teachings of 
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Jesus than the creeds and practices of most of 
the Christian denominations, and I think, too, that 
the religion of the Friends resembles closely what 
I believe will be the religion of the future. The 
lriends, however, seem to me to have some prac- 
tices and observances which are likely to keep the 
denomination small.” 

“More is the pity” that Friends lost the genius 


| of their religion in their adherence to forms that 


obscure to the public mind the righteousness that 
a faith in God’s presence as a life and light within 
brings to human character. 

Greatly as we have failed as Friends to live up 
to our ideals, yet the record of our society as a 
pioneer in all the principles President Eliot cites— 
as characteristic of the religion of the future— 
ought to inspire us with zeal to be much more 
active than we are in impressing our fellowmen 
with the value of a life kept in communion with 
the source of all truth. 

Cordially thine, 
Wo. M. JACKSON. 


APPOINTMENT OF YEARLY MEETING 
COMMITTEES. 


At our late Yearly Meeting (Philadelphia) the 
committee appointed the year before to tak> into 
consideration the appointment of various com- 
mittees of the Yearly Meeting reported as fol- 
lows: 


The committee to take into consideration the method of 
appointment of the various committees of the Yearly 
Meeting met three times and after careful consideration 
were generally united in presenting to the Yearly Meet- 
ing the following recommendations: 

1. That each branch of the Yearly Meeting annually 
appoint from nominations to be reported by the Repre- 
sentatives thereto a committee of thirty-five persons, two 
from each Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meeting and the 
remainder from the membership at large. The seventy 
persons to be thus appointed shall constitute a joint 
committee to be designated “General Nominating Com- 
mittee,” the duties of which shall be to nominate to the 
Yearly Meeting all the committees it may request the 
said committee to nominate thereto. It shall report when 
directed by the Yearly Meeting. 

No person shall serve as a member of the General 
Nominating Committee more than two years consecutively. 

2. That when the Yearly Meeting decides that a new 
appointment of any of its present standing committees 
(except the George School Committee) shall be made 
such committees when appointed shall be divided into 
four equal sections, one of which shall serve for one year, 
one for two years, one for three years, and one for four 
years. Thereafter the General Nominating Committee 


shall each year bring forward names for one section to 
serve for four years and names to fill vacancies in other 
sections for unexpired terms. 

3. That the following mentioned standing committees 
when re-appointed, shall be composed as follows: 


The 
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Committee on First-day Schools, the Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Disposition of the Samuel Jeanes Fund, 
and the Committee on the Joseph Jeanes Fund, shall each 
consist of fifty-six members, three from or representing 
each Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meeting, and the re- 
mainder without such reference to locality. 

The Committee on Philanthropic Labor shall consist 
of one hundred and twenty members, four from or rep- 
resenting each Quarterly or Half-Yearly Meeting and the 
remainder without such reference to locality. 

4. That as the George School Committee is at present 
composed of forty-four members divided into four sec- 
tions of eleven each, appointed for the term of four 
years, it is further recommended that the General Nom- 
inating Committee shall each year report the names of 
eleven Friends to constitute the members of the section 
whose term shall then expire and nominate Friends to 
fill for unexpired terms, vacancies in the other sections. 
These nominations shall be so made that if approved 
by the Yearly Meeting this standing committee shall in- 
clude at least two members from or representing each 
Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meeting. 

In Women’s Meeting, on its first consideration, 
notwithstanding that some thought it would not 
be wise to make the changes proposed, the report 
was, subject to the approval of Men’s Meeting, 
accepted. Men’s Meeting was not sufficiently 
united to warrant the adoption of it at that time. 
It was returned to the committee for further care 
and it was direced it should be printed in the 
Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Women’s Meeting concurred in the adoption 
of this course. 

I am a member of the committee. I desire to 
in this way put before others concerned some of 
the considerations that have influenced me in ap- 
proving the report; and thus I hope draw out 
privately, and, perhaps, in the columns of the Jn- 
telligencer advice or suggestions that may prop- 
erly influence us in further consideration of the 
matter. 

Attention was drawn in the Yearly Meeting to 
the fact that to constitute the Committee on the 
Joseph Jeanes Fund, as proposed, would not be 
in accordance with the terms of the gift; but the 
principal objections seemed to be that it was 
thought the present methods brought good re- 
sults; and that to do as proposed would not leave 
sufficient freedom in acting on impressions that 
may come to minds at the times when appoint- 
ments are to be made. 

But, however efficient the present committees 
may be, I think the changes proposed would usual- 
ly result in improvement; and surely we are not 
likely to be less under proper guidance when en- 
deavoring carefully to use all the light that may 
be accorded to us. 


Under the present practice of appointing the 


large standing committees, all the members there- 








of at one time, on the report of a Nominating 
Committee, appointed usually at the same Yearly 
Meeting and usually meeting but once, it must be 
done hastily,—considering the great number of 
persons to be proposed, very hastily. We are 
very liable to get persons appointed who cannot 
serve. In the years a committee stands many 
become unable to serve. Except at times of a 
general appointment, it is impracticable or not 
easy to get persons on who may have shown in- 
dications of usefulness. Persons are liable in a 
very undesirable degree to be put on several stand- 
ing committees. 


While perhaps the number of changes in mem- 
bership of standing committees, in a long series of 
years, would not be much different under the sys- 
tem proposed than under the present one, under 
that proposed, I think the work of the commit- 
tees would be both more flexible and more con- 
tinuous than now. 


Under the proposed system the time of the Year- 
ly Meeting would be saved. We now appoint, I 
suppose, on an average more than one Nominat- 
ing Committee in a year besides the George 
School Nominating Committee. We have to de- 
cide whether to appoint or not, to make appoint- 
ments in both meetings, and to arrange often with 
much difficulty a time to meet, and these times 
can never be such as suit all who have been ap- 
pointed. Under the proposed system the time 
taken would be only that now taken in Men’s 
Meeting by the appointment of the George School 
Nominating Committee, and that is very little. 


I do not suppose that if the system proposed 
were fairly in operation the Nominating Commit- 
tee would need to meet often. If it should be de- 
sirable to make appointments of persons who have 
not during the preceding year been on the com- 
mittees to as great an extent as one-third of the 
about eighty vacancies, the number of new ones 
to be considered will not be very large. 

My own thought is that the members in each 
Quarterly Meeting should consult during the year 
and be ready to act with all the light they can get. 

It also seems to me that the committee ap- 
pointed one year should hold over until the close 
of the next Yearly Meeting and be used by it, if 
it should seem wise, for business that comes up 
during that meeting. Persons who have been ap- 
pointed will know during the whole year that it 
is especially desirable they should attend the next 
| Yearly Meeting. They will often arrange to do so 
when they would not otherwise; and thus per- 





| sons who have not usually attended Yearly Meet- 
ings will be very usefully drawn into its business. 
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Our problems in regard to standing committees 
are in a large degree comparatively new ones. All 
those referred to in the report have originated 
within a time that seems short to those who have 
been interested in the business of the Society as 
long as I have been. 

Many of us remember a very impressive ad- 
dress of Isaac H. Hillborn at a time when much 
attention had been given to the consideration of 
matters in which the care and use of money is in- 
volved and much uneasiness expressed that so 
much time was used in that way. He pictured a 
ship with a large amount of merchandise on it. If 
the cargo is not properly stored, hastily placed,and 
to a large extent on deck, it makes the ship more 
unsteady and more liable to disaster; but if it 
is well stored, low down and so that it is not liable 
to shift, it increases the stability of the vessel and 
its ability to withstand the storm. It seems to me 
that to do as proposed would be in the line 
of storing judiciously that part of the ship’s 


cargo. WILLIAM P. BANCROFT. 
Wilmington, Del. 


GOOD LITERATURE CONFERENCE 
AT CHRISTIANA AND BART. 


A conference on good literature was held in the 
meeting house at Christiana, Pa., on Seventh-day, 
the 9th, under care of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee. Alison Baker, of 
the neighboring meeting of Bart, presided. The 
subject was introduced in a general way by R. 
Barclay Spicer. George A. Walton, of George 
School, made an address on lyric poetry. Anna 
K. Way, chairman of the sub-committee on the 
subject, was present and took part in the discus- 
sion. Mary H. Whitson, of Friends’ Central 
School, was another speaker. Several of the local 
Friends joined in the discussion. 

The conference was made a week-end affair for 
the two meetings of Christiana and Bart, which 
make up Caln Quarterly Meeting. In the evening 
i parlor meeting was held in the Bart neighbor- 
hood, at the home of Alison Baker. The visiting 
Friends attending it were George A. Walton, 
Anna K. Way and her daughter, Catharine Way. 
These Friends attended the Bart meeting on First- 
day morning. 

At Christiana meeting on First-day morning 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, was present. 

In the afternoon in Christiana a conference was 
held on good literature with particular reference 

purity. Dr. Janney was the speaker. 

The sub-committee on good literature hopes to 
arrange for such conferences in 


many 


places 
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winter. A number of Friends have taken an in- 
terest in the concern and are ready to make ad- 
dresses or read papers and lead discussions. When- 
ever there is a call from any neighborhood for 
help along this line, it will meet with a hearty re- 
sponse from the sub-committee. 


FARMINGTON HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Farmington Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
which embraces all of the State of New York ly- 
ing west of Cayuga Lake and Sodus Bay, is com- 
posed of three Monthly (now Executive) Meet- 
ings: Rochester, Farmington and East Hamburg. 

The last meeting, on the 2nd and 3rd, was held 
in the grand old Meeting-House in Farmington, 
erected in 1817, standing upon a gentle rise of 
ground in the midst of a beautiful farming coun- 
The exterior of the building has been kept 
in good repair. The interior still has its un- 
painted seats and other woodwork, its bare walls 
somewhat broken and discolored with age, gal- 
leries across one side and both ends of the large 
building, which with the lower floor, gives a seat- 
ing capacity of several hundred people. 

The small number of Friends in the vicinity 
had somewhat of a discouraged feeling with re- 


| spect to the numerical strength to attend the 


meeting. But two of the Executive Meetings 


| were represented, the more distant, East Ham- 


burg, Buffalo and vicinity, having no representa- 
tion. A small number of faithful ones came to 


the meeting on Seventh-day, the 2nd. After a 
season of silent devotion, Isaac Wilson, of Bloom- 
field, Ontario, arose and gave expression to the 
words, ‘‘My Father worked, and I work,”’ contin- 
uing at some length, very clearly demonstrating 
the labor to be implied in the foregoing words 
and feelingly exhorting the remnant of what was 
once the large gathering that had assembled in 


| that house whose walls had so often echoed to 


the voices of faithful testimony bearers in the 
years that had gone, not only in the Genesee Year- 
lv Meeting which was held there every year for 
a long series of years, but in the Quarterly, 
Monthly and First-day Meetings. His desire and 
wish was that these few might be instrumental 


in upholding the labors of the worthies of the 


past, and perhaps be a nucleus around which 
fruitful results might follow. 

The transaction of the business of the meet 
ing was mostly of a routine character, one re- 
grettable feature being an application to discor 
tinue one of our Preparative Meeting 


fort was made several vears ago to ¢ 
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the same Meeting, but at the request of one 
Friend it was not done. He was faithful in keep- 
ing it up, often being the only one in attendance, 
until ill-health prevented. Now that he has been 
called to give up his labors here on earth, the lay- 
ing down of the meeting seemed a necessity. 

On First-day morning, the 3rd, at an early 
hour, carriages were seen approaching the meet- 
ing-house from all directions, which was a re- 
minder somewhat of the assembling of Friends 
to this same place to Genesee Yearly Meeting in 
the years long since gone by. 

The meeting continued to gather until the larg- 
congregation that had assembled there in 
years was in attendance. Observation disclosed 
the fact that very nearly all were descendants 
of Friends, either of the second or third gener- 
ation, a very few of them now holding member- 
ship with us, still having a desire to be able once 
more to attend a Friends’ meeting, and they were 
all very quiet and attentive listeners to a lengthy 
testimony given by our Friend, Isaac Wilson, 
from the words “If thou dost well, shalt not thou 
be accepted?” The explanations were so clear 
and full, and the simplicity of religion so set forth 
in its true light, that it seemed that none could 
fail to comprehend. At the close of the meeting 
he had a particular message for those in that im- 
mediate locality, inviting them to be faithful and 
partake of the good Spiritual things, that he felt 
were in store for them. 

Thus has passed into history one more of these 
remarkable gatherings, of which I believe there 
is: felt a desire for a recurrence in the future, if 
only some one more or less deeply interested in 
the cause of Quakerism could be induced to have 
the same willingness and enthusiasm to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and maintain the smaller 
meetings that they appear to have in attending 
the meetings above referred to, much good might 
result therefrom. 


est 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 

The Association for the Promotion First- 
day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will hold its annual meeting on 
Eleventh month 13th, at Race Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia. 

This meeting is made up of delegates from each 
First-day School Union and its membership in- 
cludes every First-day school worker as well as 
all who attend or are interested in our First-day 
Each Union should send its report and 


of 


schools. 


list of delegates to the clerk, Louis B. Ambler, immensity. 
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Jenkintown, Pa. The morning session begins at 
half past ten o’clock and the afternoon session at 
two o’clock. 

This annual business meeting of First-day 
school workers gives every one present an oppor- 
tunity to bring up any matters of general inter- 
est to First-day schools. 

Scattered Seeds, Lesson Leaves, the raising of 
funds, methods of conducting the schools, plans 
for making the work most effective for pupils of 
different ages, and a variety of other subjects 
come up for discussion. All First-day school 
workers should attend and contribute their share 
of ideas and enthusiasm to the activity of the 
meeting. Louis B. AMBLER, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, PHILA.—The meeting on First-day 
afternoon, the 3rd, in the Meeting House, was one 
of the most interesting meetings in our history. 
In accordance with the practice the past year of 
having a special theme for each meeting, the topic 
for this was “Philadelphia’s Philanthropies and 
Charities,” and much of information and interest 
was brought forth. 

Mary C. Bonner gave the Scripture reading. 
The final report of the Centennial Celebration 
Committee was given by Sarah Warner Knight, 
under whose management the Centenary of the 
Meeting House was held a year ago. After pay- 
ing all expenses incidental to the celebration, a 
balance was left on hand of money collected for 
the purpose, and judicious use was made of it by 
having tables made for use of the Meeting at 
Quarterly Meeting, hat racks placed in the Hall 
for use then and the balance given to the Lunch 
Committee of Byberry Meeting. 

Under the assigned topic for the afternoon, 
Stephen Girard was the first character considered, 
an interesting sketch being presented by Wm. P. 
Bonner, who gave many incidents not usually 


| known in connection with him, especial mention 


being made of his great work during the yellow 
fever epidemic in Philadelphia. 

“Philadelphia Hospitals,” a paper prepared by 
Dr. I. Warner Knight, was read by Rachel Knight. 
In this was contained much interesting matter 
regarding the inception of the Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania Hospitals especially, speaking, how- 
ever, of some of the other 123 hospitals, with a 


| tribute to the work of the Board of Health. Ed- 


| win K. Bonner spoke on “The Aims and Benefits 
| of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.,” bringing to 
| notice the beneficence of the work as well as its 


‘*Philadelphia’s Semi-Charitable Edu- 
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cational Institutions,’’ was the subject of a paper 
prepared by Anna Richardson and read by Ida 
R. B. Edgerton, in which she spoke of University 
of Pennsylvania’s Scholarships, as carrying out 
the desire of Benjamin Franklin. Drexel Insti- 
tute, Temple University, Philadelphia Training 
School for Nurses, Berean Training and Indus- 
trial School, etc., also claimed attention. 

Following these papers, rcmarks were made by 
Wm. P. Bonner, who felt much had been gained 
from the hearing of this program; Chas. Edger- 
ton, Arabella Carter, and others bearing similar 
testimony. Rachel Knight referred to the good 
offices of the visiting physician in the public 
schools. Arabella Carter spoke of the feeling of 
safety experienced when forced to stay over night 
in a strange city, if a Y. W. C. A. is found, and 
the attention given to transient guests. She 
closed by bearing brief tribute to Edward Everett 
Hale, who was the character considered at the 
previous meeting. 

The next meeting will be addressed by Eliza. 
beth Powell Bond on “Elias Hicks.” A. C. 





THE CALL OF AUTUMN. 
I hear her voice low calling 

O’er the fields of goldenrod, 
Where the crimson leaves are falling 

On the ripened milkweed pod. 


Come, come into the woodland, 
Where the colored leaves now vie 
With the hues of Samarcand 

Or the skies of Sicily; 

I will lead you by the hand 
Where the purple mountains lie 
Wrapt in hazy autumn mist 
That departing day has kist. 


I hear her voice low calling,— 
I will answer to her cry 
As the crimson leaves are falling 
And the wind goes sighing by. 
Frankford, Phila. EDWARD H. S. TERRy. 


BIRTHS. 

MILLS.—At their summer home, near North Marsh- 
field, Mass., Seventh month 13, 1909, to Charles W. and 
Florence Naomi Mills, a son, who is named Charles Wilson 
Mills. 

MILLS.—Near McNabb, IIl., Sixth month 5th, 1909, to 
Ernest and Luella Mills, a son, who is named Ernest Ken- 
neth Mills. 

WHITNE Y.—At Varna, IIll., Sixth month 28th, 1909, to 
Max and Mildred Smith Whitney, a son, who is named 
Charles A. Whitney. 

YEO.—At 55 Marion Avenue, Pasadena, Cal., on Ninth 
month 22, 1909, to Samuel Duncan and Alice Lewis Yeo, 
a daughter, who is named Susanna Yeo; the first birth- 
right member of Orange Grove Monthly Meeting. 


MARRIAGES. 


EYRE—MITCHELL.—In Baltimore, Md., on October 
6, 1909, Harry K. Eyre, of Richmond, Va. (formerly of 
Newtown, Pa.), and Allein W. Mitchell, of Baltimore, Md. 

HERITAGE—DAWSON.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Tenth month 6th, 1909, under the care of Wood- 
bury, N. J., Monthly Meeting of Friends, Clarence 
Heritage, son of John C. and Elizabeth B. Heritage, and 
Cora A. Dawson, daughter of Wm. and Anna Bell Dawson, 
all of Mickleton, N. J. 

JACKSON—WALTER.—On Tenth month 8th, 1909, 
at the home of the bride, under the care of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, Georgiana, daughter of Brinton and 
Louise Walter, of Christiana, Pa., and Otley Ellwood 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, son of James J. and Josephine 
Jackson, of Bart, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 


IVINS.—At Langhorne, Pa., on Ninth month 5, 1909, 
Mary S. Ivins, widow of Robert Ivins, in her 87th year. 

LATTING.—At his home in Manchester, Ontario 
County, N. Y., on Second-day, Ninth month 27, 1909, John 
Hart Latting, aged 71 years. He was the son of John 
and Elizabeth Latting, being the last of the twelve chil- 
dren. He was born on the farm where he died, Eighth 
month 17, 1838, and was a member of Farmington Execu- 
tive Meeting of Friends. 
sons and two daughters. 


He is survived by his wife, three 


He was quite a literary character, many of his writings 
appearing in the public press. 

PICKERING.—At his home in Victor, Ontario County, 
N. Y., Fourth-day, Ninth month &th, 1209, Willis B. Picker- 
ing, aged 56 years, a member of Farmington Executive 
Meeting. Interment in Farmington in Friends’ Cemetery. 
The deceased was a son of Phineas and Letitia Pickering, 
and was received into membership with Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, with his parents, by a certificate from 
a meeting in Bucks County, Pa., in Second month, 1873. 

TRIMBLE. —Passed to the larger life, on Tenth month 
6th, 1909, in Baltimore, Md., George W. Trimble, in his 
87th year; a son of the late William and Mary B. Trimble, 
and nephew of the late David U. Brown. He was a life- 
long member of the Society of Friends, Park Avenue 
Monthly Meeting. 

TYLER.—On Tenth month Ist, 1909, by accident, at his 
place of business, Schenectady, N. Y., Caleb R. Tyler, son 
of George and Martha R. Tyler, of Barnsboro, N. J., aged 
26 years. He was a member of Woodbury, N. J., Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and a graduate from Friends’ Central 
in the Class of 1902. With one year at Swarthmore he 
entered Cornell and advanced by faithful application. A 
sad loss to his family and a large circle of friends. Funeral 
from the residence of his parents on the 4th. 
in Friends’ grave-yard at Mickleton, N. Y. 

WOOD.—On Ninth month 14th, 1909, at his home, near 
Absecon, N. J., Samuel A. Wood, son of the late John 
and Elizabeth C. Wood, in his 73rd year. Interment 
Ninth month 16th, from Fair Hill Meeting House, Phila- 
delphia. 

WOODMAN.—At Bridgetown, Pa., on Tenth month 4, 
1909, Benjamin S. Woodman, aged 81 years. 
Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
One of our readers asks us to explain the meaning of 
the following verse in our last issue: 


“Shall I seek heaven that I may find a place 
Where with my soul ’tis well? 

If I seek thus, though I may strive for heaven, 
My face is set toward hell.” 


We understand this to be substantially the same thought 
“The soul 
is lost that’s saved alone.” In other words, the person 
whose concern is chiefly fo 


that has been expressed by a greater poet 


the welfare of his own soul, 
will never have the kingdom of heaven within him. The 
use of the word “hell” is, of course, figurative. 


Near our first First-day in Illinois in 1868 we went to 
Friends’ then held at the beautiful home of 
Joseph and Frances Wilson, twelve miles north of Sterling. 

These good people were the Quaker pioneers of this 
section of country, and for a number of years these meet- 
ings were regularly held. 


meeting, 


After a while a meeting house 
was built midway between Sterling and the Wilsons, near 
a little settlement of Friends at a place then called John’s 
Corners. 

Here was established East Jordan Monthly Meeting, 
after it an “Executive”; both were destined to die, but 
not the cemetery. 

The elders of this particular meeting have long since 
passed away; their descendants hold sacred the ground 
where these good people lie. With tender hearts and 
to beautify 
now isolated Jordan. 


loving hands they touch what is called 
“Friencs’ Cemetery,” 

3efore this meeting house was built and a burial ground 
planned, one of the Wilson family died and the body was 
buried on the Wilson farm, forty rods from the public 
highway. A few days ago I visited for the first time 
the family lot where also now are the graves of Joseph 
and Frances Wilson, a spot that is sadly neglected. It 
seems too bad, for they were God-fearing people in daily 
life, but their earthly home in the grave is so God-forsaken 
seemingly. 

Joseph Wilson died in 1874 and Frances several years 
later. On his deathbed a letter came to him too late for 
him to know of it. On one side of the envelope was the 
address, and on the other was the following superscrip- 
tion: 

“This letter is for Joseph Wilson, who is, or was, a 
first-class miller, and if alive, no doubt owns a flouring 
mill or lives near one. He used to live at or near the 
junction of Buffalo and Elkhorn Creeks. 


a good Quaker, 


He is, or was, 
and when the writer knew him he was the 
best man in that country, and his wife Frances was the 
better of the two.” 

The letter inside read partly as follows: 

“My Dear Old Friend Joseph: 

“If thee is alive on this earth I send these expressions 
of memory to thee and thy good wife Frances; if the good 
man and good woman have left this world for the “better 
land,’ and if any children survive, I wish them to know 
that both my wife Adaliza and myself have cherished for 
35 years the kindest regards for their parents...... 

“If this reaches the mortal eyes of Joseph Wilson I 
want him to answer it. 

“Very truly, 

“Baltimore, Md. S. M. BowMAN.” 

The Wilson mill was once, in the days of Joseph, valu- 
able property; to-day it’s simply junk. The dwelling house 
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| in good repair is owned by his daughter Mary, who lives 


there alone. 

Sterling, Ill. Geo. D. JOHN. 

We have from one of our readers the following word of 
encouragement, not without chastening: 

“‘T still read and appreciate very highly Friends’ Intelli- 
I only wish that its course and the tenor of the 
articles contributed, or at least admitted to its columns, 
were more bold and outspoken against the terrible evils 
of the day, especially the drink traffic. I am aware, how- 
ever, that high moral courage is a gift vouchsafed by the 
Almighty to comparatively few of the sons of men, and 
therefore must rest content if the editors and a large 
majority of the contributors to your columns are desti- 
tute of this quality.”’ 


gencer. 


It may be of interest to Woodbrookers to know that at an 
Adult School meeting in Chester [England] this summer we 
met Beatrice C. E. Henzey, a visitor, like ourselves. During 
the summer she had been doing playground work in Lon- 
don for Mrs. Humphrey Ward, who had sent to Wood- 
brooke for a leader who understood and could introduce 
American methods. 

Mrs. Ball, formerly from Norristown (and Darby), but 
now living in England, spoke to us and assured us that 
she too is an American. 

E. K. BARNARD. 


Western First-day School Union will be held at West 
Grove on the 23rd of Tenth month with two sessions, be- 
ginning at 10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m., respectively. Sub- 
jects for discussion: “How can the pupils of a First-day 
school be organized into workers in behalf of the school?” 
“What are the value and functions of teachers’ meetings?” 
Edward B. Rawson, of New York, will give an address on 
“Requisites for Success in First-day School Teaching.” 
All are cordially invited. 


Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at London 
Grove on the 26th inst., beginning at 10 a. m. After lunch 
the young people, under the leadership of the Chairman 
of the Philanthropic Committee, have planned to give 
an account of the Swarthmore Summer School, and Henry 
W. Wilbur will speak on “What we may learn from Eng- 
Itsh Friends.” Friends coming from other Quarterly 
Meetings will be met at Willowdale on arrival of 8 o’clock 
car from West Chester and at Avondale by train or trolley 
reaching there not later than 9.15 a. m. Those expecting 
to come are requested to notify Edward A. Pennock, Chat- 
ham, Pa. 

The annual meeting of the Young Friends’ Aid Associa- 
tion of New York will be held at 226 E. 16th St., New 
York City, on Fourth-day, Tenth month 13th, 1909. 


A meeting under the care of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee will be held in Radnor Meet- 
ing House at 3 p. m., Tenth month 17th. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The annual debating contest for the Potter prize was 
held in Parrish Hall on Sixth-day night, Tenth month 8th. 
Three prizes are offered by Judge William P. Potter, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and the 
competition is open to all students of the college. Twenty- 
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four hours before the time announced for the contest a 
question for debate is posted, and contestants are required 
to draw for sides. Each speaker is required to make an 
opening speech of three minutes and a second speech of 
six minutes for rebuttal. First place was won by Gurdon 
B. Jones, °10, of Swarthmore; second, William Russell 
Taylor, ’11, of Easton, Md., and third, Raymond K. Den- 
worth, ‘11, of Jersey Shore, Pa. The judges were Dr. 
Goddard, Dr. Holmes and Dr. Fauver. 

Last Third-day evening Dr. Swain left Swarthmore for 
a few days to attend the ieougumetion of President Lowell, 
of Harvard University. In the morning the inaugural ex- 
ercises were held out of doors in Harvard yard. The 
formal turning over of the keys of the university to the 
new president was followed by his Inaugural Address. 
Then degrees were conferred on about twelve representa- 
tives of European and American universities. After a 
luncheon served to the delegates, they were given 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In the evening 
the Harvard students gave a large demonstration of fire- 
works in the new stadium. This stadium has just been 
finished and has a seating capacity of forty thousand. The 
following morning all the delegates were presented to the 
new president and Faculty; this was followed by a lunch- 
eon and reception by the president in the afternoon, and 
by a dinner in the evening. This is surely a memorable 
occasion, for it was the largest academic representative 
pody of higher education of the world that probably ever 
gathered together in the United States. 


a con- 


On Fourth-day afternoon a practice game of football 
was played with Medico-Chi. On Seventh-day afternoon 
the first regular game of the season was played with 
Franklin and Marshall, on Whittier Field. The teams 
were well matched, and the ball was continually carried 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.80 ; 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at 11 a. m. 

TENTH MONTH 16TH (7TH DAY). 

—Abington First-day school Union, 
at Abington Meeting House, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 


—The Concord First-day School 
Union at Birmingham, Pa., at 10.15 
a.m. Friends from Wilmington will 
be met at Pocopson Station at 8.30 


ra 


from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
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up and down the field. Just at the end of the first half 
Franklin and Marshall worked play with 
great scoring the touchdown of the day. 
They missed the goal. No scoring was done by either side 
in the second half, making the 
game 5-0 in favor of the 


a spread eagle 
success, only 
score at the end of the 
visiting team. 

Lacrosse practice went on regularly last week, in prep- 
aration for a Fall game to be played with George School 
Tenth month 23rd. Many new candidates have reported, 
and prospects are bright for a good team. 

The first issue of the Phoenix came out five days after 
college opened. Among other things it contains a part of 
Dr. Swain’s opening address, as actually given, and as 
seen by one of the Phoenix editors; notes about ninety of 
the Swarthmore Alumni; an account of the athletic pros- 
pects for the year, and a new department called the 
of Last Resort for Trying Cases,” 
lege problems are threshed out. 


“Court 
in which different col- 
Any yearly subscriptions 
or orders for single copies will receive prompt attention by 
the Business Manager. WW. ls 2. 26 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we will and hope to be 
Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The near days nebule. 
Coates Kinney. 
Home by different ways. Yet all 
Homeward bound through prayer and praise, 
Young with old and great with small, 
Home by different ways. 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Royal Baking Powder is the 
greatest of time and labor 
savers to the pastry cook. 
Economizes flour, butter 
and eggs and makes the 


BAKING PowDER 


¢ i © Ses most healthful food 


ROYAL 


No alum— no lime phosphates 
The only baking powder made 
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a.m. Friends coming on the Central 
Division, P. B. & W. R. R., will be 
met at Westtown Station at 9.26 a. m. 


Friends’ Association of Oxford, 
Pa. 
TENTH MONTH 17TH (1ST DAY). 
Meeting of Friends at White 


Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 
Komori, No. 3 Bank Street, at 11 a. m. 
-Meeting in Radnor Meeting 
House, at 3 p. m., under care of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee. 
—Fallowfield Y. F. A. at the home 
of William Skelton, at 2.30 p. m. 


TENTH MONTH 18TH (2D DAY). 
—FEaston and Granville Half Yearly 
Meeting, at Easton, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


Meeting of Ministry and Counsel the | 


Seventh-day before, at 3 p. m. 


TENTH MONTH 20TH (4TH DAY). | 


—Southern Half Yearly Meeting, 
at Camden, Del., at 10 a.m. Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders at 9.15 a. m. 


Youths’ meeting for worship the day | 


following, at 10 a. m. 

—Philadelphia Monthly Meeting at 
15th and Race Streets, at 7.30 p. m. 
TENTH MONTH 21ST (5TH-DAY). 

—Green Street Monthly Meeting at 
4th and Green Sts., Philadelphia, at 
7.30 p. m. 

TENTH MONTH 23D (7TH DAY). 

-Haddonfield First-day School 
Union, at Medford, 
a. m. 

JOSEPH R. LIPPINCOTT, 
May D. HOLLINSHEAD, 
Clerks. 
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from receipt of order to end of | 


N. J., at 10.30 | 





TENTH MONTH 24TH (1ST-DAY). 


—London Grove, Pa., Friends Asso- 
ciation. 

—Conference under care 
cord Quarterly Meeting in the Meet- 


ing House at Concord, Pa., at 2.30 
p. m. Prof. Paul M. Pearson, of 
Swarthmore College, will speak on | 


Good Literature. 


TENTH MONTH 25TH (2D DAY). 
—Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Balti- 
more, Md., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day preceding, at 
11 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
TENTH MONTH 26TH 
Western Quarterly Meeting, 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 


(3D DAY). 


11 a. m. 

In the afternoon Henry W. Wil- 
bur will speak on “What we may 
learn from English Friends.” Visit- 


ing Friends will be met at Willow- 


of Con- | 


at | 


1910 to new subscribers for $1.50. 


Club senders please take notice. 


Sample copies sent to any address 


on request. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


is an excellent children’s magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Tenth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COI T OAD 
LUBRICANT 


Keep a can in the kitchen, another 
one upstairs, and then when things 
begin to rattle and screech and 
sing—put a drop on the bearings. 
Household Lubricant is especially 
prepared for home use. Will not 


gum, corrode or injure the most 
delicate bearing. 
a lubricant is 
wear and tear. 


Use it wherever 
needed. Saves 
Prevents rust. 


THE 
ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


IN THE 
HANDY CAN 
IN 
4 OZ. AND 
8 02. SIZES 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


9 STANDARD OIL COAPANY 
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WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 






ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 








BoTw TELerHones 
Day on Niaur 





PHILADELPHIA 











dale (trolley from West Chester) at 
8 a. m. and at Avondale (train or 
trolley) 9.15 a. m., if they notify Ed 
ward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 
TENTH MONTH 28TH (5TH DAY) 
—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at 
Christiana, Pa., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the same day at 10 a. m 
TENTH MONTH 380TH (7TH DAY). 
—Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Flushing, N. Y., at 11 a. m. Ministry 
and counsel the day before at 2.30 
p. m. 
ELEVENTH MO. 2ND (38RD-DAY) 
—Concord Quarterly 
Darby, Pa., at 10 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MO. 38RD (4TH-DAY) 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MoO. 4TH (5TH-DAY). 
—Abington Quarterly Meeting at 
Byberry, at 10 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MoO. 6TH (7TH-DAY) 
—Philadelphia Quarterly 
at Race St., at 1 p. m. 
—Stillwater Half Yearly Meeting 
at Quaker City, O. 
ELEVENTH MoO. 8TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Nine Partner Half Yearly Meet 
ing, at Nine Partner, N. Y. 


Meeting, at 


Meeting 


—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting at 
Little Falls, Md. 
ELEVENTH MoO. 13TH (7TH-DAY) 
—Annual Meeting First-day Schoo! 
Association, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, at Race St., morning and af- 
ternoon. 


—Miami Quarterly Meeting at 


Waynesville, O. 


“—Salem Quarterly Meeting at 
West, near Alliance, O. 
ELEVENTH MO. 20TH (7TH DAY). 
—General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations, at Moorestown, N. J., at 


10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 





BOOK NOTES. 


E. V. Lucas sees old cities and old 


world landscapes with a poet’s eye, 
and his rambling interpretations of 


what he sees and feels are delightfu 
His “Wanderer in Holland” is a sort 
of classic in its way, and his simila 
book on his own home city, London, i 
full of pleasant reading. A third vol 
ume just issued is his “A Wandere 
in Paris” (illustrated), a book to b 
enjoyed by everyone to whom the fine 
aspects of the old French capitol mak: 
appeal. (Macmillan) 
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